"HATS OFF."                               17

birth did not take off their hats when bowed to, as
was the custom in France and other countries. Du-
puytren, the celebrated surgeon, happened to join
the party, when some one observed that perhaps the
Doctor could solve the riddle, and explain the real
cause of such apparent rudeness on the part of the
English. Dupuytren, in his coarse and blunt man-
ner, said, " The teigne, or scald-head, is a very com-
mon disease in Europe; it is therefore more than
probable that those foreigners who keep their hats
on in the presence of ladies are afflicted with that
loathsome complaint." Lady Stafford, afterwards
Duchess of Sutherland, who had been quietly sitting
on one of the sofas, and whose presence had escaped
the notice of Dupuytren, rose, and, in a dignified
manner, said, " Doctor, that horrible disease is un-
known in my country. My countrymen take off
their hats to royalty, to ladies, and to none besides."
Whereupon Dupuytren rejoined, "Surely, my lady,
there is no law in England which precludes a well-
bred gentleman from taking off his hat to his equals,
and more especially to females." Lady Stafford re-
torted with spirit, "You can ridicule my country-
men if you think fit, Doctor; but with all their
faults and apparent rudeness, they have never been
guilty of cutting off the heads of beautiful and
innocent women, as you have done in France."
This severe retort on the part of her ladyship was
considered by all present as quite uncalled for; but
the Vicomtesse apologised to her friends by saying
that Lady Stafford should be pardoned, for she lived
in Paris during the Revolution as ambassadress from
England, and was a great favourite and friend of
Queen Marie-Antoinette. She conveyed to the poor
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